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TES WROD AI, WiEIROW 
AND SCAFFOLD. 
BY MRS ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


We are not the first, 
Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst, 
‘ Tor thee am I cast down ; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. 
King Lear. 
Ina circular chamber, high in one of the turrets of 
Sionhouse, the youthful bride of Lord Dudley was seat- 
ed. Foreign and domestic luxuries had been brought 
into requisition by her ambitious father-in-law, to em- 
bellish and beautify that bower, and make it worthy of 
its lovely inmate. Well had the proud Northumber- 
land succeeded in his attempt ; for in England there was 
not a more magnificent apartment than that. Bright 
trees and mouldering ruins were correctly pictured on 
the rich brown tapestry hanging in full drapery along 
the walls, and the heavy wood-work about the deep case- 
ments was wrought by expert workmen into a just sem- 
blance of oak leaves and acorns. The rough beams 
found in almust every apartment of the realm, were 
here converted into massy vines of leaves and fruit, pol- 
ished into rich harmony with the magnificent furniture 
of the room. Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple vel- 
vet, were ranged about the edges of the floor, left bare 
by a carpet of mingled colors, so soft in its texture that 
it yielded like spring moss tothe light footsteps of its 
beautiful owner. There was a virginal and an ancient 
lyre in the apartment, and golden or gem-clasped books 
loaded several tables with the accumulated knowledge 
of different nations. Retiring from the mellowing iniu 
ence of the stained windows that cast a gleam even on 
her pure beauty, the girl-bride had thrown open a case- 
ment and placed herself beside it, and was intently oc- 
cupied by the contents of a richly bound book opened 
before her. Incommoded by the warmth of her ermine- 
lined robe, she had thrown it back from her neck, and 
the fresh morning light poured full over her polished 
shoulders and classical head, rendering her pearly com- 
plexion almost dazzlingly pure. Her black hair was 
parted smoothly from her forehead, somewhat in the 
fashion of the present day, and ornamented only by a 
double string of orient pearls. A diamond or a ruby 
would have been out of place on a being whose beauty 
lay in the most transcendent purity of look, speech and 
motion. One tiny foot, from which the slipper had fall- 
en, pressed, with its rose colored stocking, an embroid- 
ered foot-stool. Her forehead rested on one little hand, 
and the other, with its marriage-ring hung over the arm, 





ot her chair. So deeply was she immersed in study, 
that unobserved, a door on her right opened, and a gaily, 


dressed youth stood gazing with looks of gratified admi-|| 


ration upon her. 


For several moments the boy stood unheeded by the) 


door; then gliding softly over the yielding carpet, he: 


stole to the seat of his bride, and with a mischievous| 


burst into a gay laugh as his beautiful wife started up, | 
drew the robe hastily over her shoulders and stood be-| 


fore him, blushing and half weeping with mortification. || 
Compassionating her painful confusion, he checked his | 
mirth, and strove to conceal the struggling smile on his | 


lips by bending gallantly to replace the stray slipper on| 
her foot, saying as he bowed his knee, ‘ So my lady-bird 


tle foot and turning his glowing face to the soft, hazel 
eyes bent affectionately upon him. 

‘And he,’ answered his smiling bride, ‘would per- 
chance counsel the restive eagle to cage himself awhile 
with the mate he so rates, and partake of her book-lore, 
in lieu of shooting arrows at a useless target —think ye 
he would not?’—and witha half blush she playfully 
touched his upturned forehead with the tip of her taper 
finger. The happy boy grasped her hand and pressed it 
eagerly to his lips —then springing up he dashed togeth- 
er the volume she had been reading, and throwing his 
arm about her waist, drew her to the open window, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Look forth, fair book-worm, and say, if you 
can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by my gracious fa- 
ther, doubtless for some of his own wise purposes, is 
more inviting than this glorious expanse of country, with 
the broad sky bending over it, so blue and bright, where 
forests, vallies and hills are rejoicing in their, as yet, 
unshaken dew, where the cattle are just rousing them- 
selves from their night’s rest, and the light air is vocal 
with bird-songs. See how the rising sun is lighting up 
the mist-capped mountains, turning them to giants, crest- 
ed with brilliants and clothed in purple and gold; and 
the river in the valley, how it sparkles along, flinging 
off light like a living thing. There, at our feet, is the 
hunting forest —see! how the steady wind is lifting up 
the green leaves in a mass like an immense robe. I 
have seen fine sport among those oaks; but now the deer 
stand still and stare at me with their great eyes, as if 
they knew I had linked myself toa pretty dame, who 


Of an old soothsayer, who visited the palace while I 
lived with our young king. The Lady Mary was pres- 
ent. Ishallnever forget the expression of the old man’s 
face when she gave him her hand. He dropped it as if 
it had been a coiled serpent, muttering, ‘Blood, blood.’ 
The princess frowned, and the mild king shrunk from 
the dark expression of the man’s smile, and his hand 
trembled as he placed it in that of the prophet. Tears 
softened those terrible eyes as he pored over his slender 
palm ; then he relinquished it, muttering, ‘ As the spring 
bud thou shalt perish.’ He next took my hand, and 
looked on that and in my face pityingly for a moment; 
then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mary with an 
expression of startling anger. ‘ And is it even so,’ he 
said, ‘the lamb to be worried by the she-wolf?’ The 
| princess arose and left the apartment in haughty anger. 
|I grew bold and questioned the meaning of the soothsay- 
| er’s words. 

‘ Inquire not,’ he said; ‘ like a bright flower shalt thou 
blossom; but vengeance shall come like a whirlwind 
upon thee; pure and beautiful thyself, yet shalt thou, 
| like a poisonous flower, bring death to all that cling to 
'thee—ay, even to him who shall gather thee to his bo- 
| Som 5 death, death, a dark, violent and terrible death is 
we thy path; ’ and with a stately step the prophet left the 
| palace, leaving a shadow on my heart that clings to it 
like a pestilence; a sirange and appalling feeling of 
mystery is upon me like the brooding of a dark spirit. I 
\join in merriment, but asad remembrance checks me; 


8 has no spell to win away the presentiment; the 











| forswears both horse andhound. Look yonder —by my 
| faith, that gallant buck has bounded from the covert of 
the irees three times while I have been speaking; such 
boldness stirs my spirit. We will run him down, sweet 
wife, and your own white hands shall let the blood from 
his throat— what, say you nay?—then per-force you 
shall go with me to the river’s brink, where the hazel 
bushes are tangled together, and flowers cluster under 
them so sweetly. See, I have brought some to woo you 
forth, they will Jook so beautiful on that neck of thine;’ 
and with a roguish smile he took a bunch of small crim- 
son flowers from his bosom and gave them to her. She 
examined them a moment, and then gravely smiling, 
dropped them from the casement. 

The smile passed from Dudley’s face, and in a tone of 
deep mortification he said, ‘If neither wish nor token 
will win me your companionship, I must e’en seek my 
sport alone ;’ and with an awkward attempt at dignified 
displeasure, he turned toward the door. 

Lady Jane placed her hand gently on his arm, and 
taking one of the flowers that had fallen on the casement, 
|said, ‘ Nay, my lord, you must acknowledge that there 
|is some good in the sciences, for the pursuit of which 
you condemn me, when J assure you that to one of them 
I owe the knowledge, that this little flower contains poi- 
son enough to deprive us both of life.’ 

‘ And is it indeed true?’ said Dudley, attentively ex- 


|}amining it; ‘one would almost as soon think of finding 
smile touched her neck with his jeweled finger; then he|| 


poison in you, as in the cup of a thing so beautiful.’ 

‘From me? Nay, nay, not from me,’ replied the lady 
in a quick voice, and turning suddenly pale. 

Dudley looked at her in smiling astonisement. ‘ One 
| would think my jest a dagger,’ he at length said, ‘ to cause 
red lips to pale so suddenly.’ 

‘I know Iam very foolish, very weak, Dudley; but 
your words were so like a presentiment, a prophecy — 





has flown to her cage again, to feed on crumbs scattered||nay, do not laugh —that old man was a terrible crea- 
by churchmen or leeches, and left her poor mate to his| 'ture, with an eye like a spirit of evil.’ 

solitary pastimes. I shall go with a complaint to your! | ‘Of whom do you speak?’ said Dudley, now perfect- 
fellow student, the king,’ he continued, grasping the lit-|ly serious, 


voice of that old man is in my ear above all sounds of 
|melocy, ery.ng, ‘Death, death, an early and terrible 
jdeath.’ I have tried to reason myself into unbelief; 
| have wrapped my heart in human lore as in a garment; 
‘but all will not do. A presentiment still clings to me; I 
| cannot help it. A word, such as you but now spoke, 
|makes acoward of me.’ The poor bride ceased speak- 
ling, folded her arms on the table, and buried her face 
|npon them as if ashamed, yet relieved by the confession 
|she had made to her young husband. 

| The words of a prophecy so terrible might be easily 
| supposed to oppress the mind of a being so retiring and 
contemplative asthe Lady Jane Gray. Her occupations 
and deep researches into the abstruse writings of the age 
perhaps strengthened the unhappy feeling; but to one 
like Dudley, whose thoughts seldom settled long on any 
subject, and never on an unpleasant one, these feelings 
in his wife were a matter of merriment, scarce worthy 
of a moment’s serious consideration. He however sup- 
pressed his desire to smile, in his compassion for the dis- 
eased state of his young wife’s mind ; and with such ar- 
guments as a youth of sixteen might be supposed to use, 
|exerted himself todo away with the presentiment, so 
|strongly dwelling on her overworked brain. The Lady 
|Jane was soothed by the assiduous tenderness, rather 
|than convinced by the arguments of her husband. The 
| very confusion of her hidden feelings carried its good 
|effect on her spirits. With a sudden reaction of feeling, 
| her face brightened ; and when Dudley again entreated 
her toride forth, she readily assented, and left the room 
|to summons her tirewoman to make an alteration in her 
‘dress. The impatient husband meantime tossed over 
ithe heavy books, and touched the virginal with fingers 
|so rude, that he clapped his hands to his ears to shut out 
|the discordant sounds, and thrust his head out at the 
jopen window for relief. Several grooms were in the 
jcourt below, two leading about their master’s horse and 
\the ladys palfrey, and the others holding the hounds in 
\their leashes ready for the hunt. Dudley called to the 
|| keepers to kennel their dogs, which, indignant at losing 
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their sport, struggled and barked furiously. The young 
lord leaned his slight form half out of the open window, 
in his eagerness to witness the battle between the refrac- 
tory hounds and his angry grooms. The wind was toss- 
ing his long curls about his shoulders, his large eyes 
were streaming with tears of boyish delight, and his half 
shouting laughter was ringing in the air, when the Lady 
Jane returned, equipped for riding. Hersilvery laugh 
mingled with his boisterous merriment, when one of the 
victorious hounds threw down his keeper, and stood 
barking furiously with his fore paws upon his breast. 
After a little more struggling the dogs were confined. 
Dudley drew in his head, wiped the tears from his 
flushed cheek, and then the married children went to 
their happy pastime. With an easy carelessness of state, 
Dudley dispensed with his usual retinue, and assisted 
the Lady Jane to her saddle. It was a beautiful sight — 
that young couple riding forth in the overflow of their 
happiness to enjoy the pleasant beauty of the early morn- 
ing — the graceful and somewhat timid horsemanship of 
the lady, contrasting with the gallant bearing of the 
young lord who galloped by her side, his handsome horse 
caracoling in the abundance of his animal spirit, as his 
rider now dashed the spurs into his side, then with a 
sudden check causing him to rear and plunge, for the 
mere pleasure of conquering in the presence of his lady- 
love. When content with this display, he struck into a 
short canter, and together they dashed into the forest, 
The antlered deer sprang through ‘the thickets at the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs, and the singing birds fluttered 
in the branches over-head as their glad voices disturbed 
their melody. Onward and onward they went, with 
hearts leaping at each bound of their steeds, their cheeks 
flushed and their glowing hands tight upon the reins. | 
Swifter grew the speed ofthe hunter, nimbly flew the| 
legs of the palfrey. The forest was cleared, and they | 
reached the river’s brink, weary with excess of the most | 
pleasant excitement inthe universe. They loitered away | 
an hour on the banks of the stream, gathering flowers, | 
talking merrily, and looking as only such young crea_| 
tures can look when the first flush of happiness is upon| 
them. Again they mounted and rode gaily toward the 
castle, he with his doublet crowded full of the flowers he 
had gathered for his lady’s bower, aud she with a cheek 
faintly flushed like the first opening of a young rose, and 
a brilliancy lighting her sweet eyes that spoke of a heart 
revelling in the excess of its own enjoyment. 








Who, to have seen that married boy and girl on their| 
return to their stately mansion, after throwing off the 
shackles of station, and riding, smiling or walking to- 


gether, two of the happiest children in existence, would | 


have supposed that he ina few months would meet a vi- 
olent death, with the bravery of a hero and the fortitude 
of a martyr, shaming the very strength of manhood with 
his firmness, and bowing his young head to the block 
with the resignation of a saint? Truly the waters of af- 
fliction are bitter, but their troubled waves convert into 
heroes, martyrs and saints those who bathe in them and 
faint not. And the Lady Jane Gray, the young, the 
wise, the beautiful; who, to have watched her playful 
smile and graceful motion as she rode slowly by the side 
of the brave youth, could have supposed that she, so very 
gentle in her loveliness, was doomed, by the strength of 
soul slumbering within her, to be held up to after gene- 
rations as a most perfect pattern of female fortitude and 
christian virtue? — that she was to go down to posterity, 
a creature enshrined in her own virtues, a redeeming 
page in the history of a great nation? Woman, woman! 
—truly she isa miracle. Place her amid flowers, foster 
her as a tender plant, and she is a thing of fancy, way- 
wardness, and sometimes of folly —annoyed by a dew- 
drop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s wing, ready to 
faint at the rastle of abeetle. The zephyrsare too rough, 
the showers too heavy, and she is overpowered by the 
perfume of a rose-bud. But let real calamity come— 
rouse her affections —enkindle the fires of her heart, 
and mark her then. How her heart strengthens itself — 
how strong is her purpose. Place her in the heat of bat- 
tle, give her a child, a bird, any thing she loves or pities, 
to proteet, and see her, as ina related instance, raising 
her white arms asa shield, and as her own blood crim- 
sons her upturned forehead, praying for life to protect 


the helpless. Transplant her into the dark placesof the 
earth — awaken her energies to action, and her breath 
becomes a healing, her presence a blessing; she disputes 
inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pestilence, when 
man, the strong and the brave, shrinks away pale and 
affrighted. Misfortune daunts her not; she wears away 
a life of silent endurance, or goes forward to the scaffold 
with less timidity than to her bridal. In prosperity she 
isa bud full of imprisoned odors, waiting but for the 
winds of adversity to scatter them abroad—pure gold, 
valuable but untried in the furnace. In short, woman is 
a mystery; and greatest.of all is she of whom I write. 

As the young couple drew near the castle, Dudley re- 
cognised a numerous band of retainers in the court; and 
he knew by their livery that they belonged to his father, 
the Duke of Northumberland, whose large, black war- 
steed was being led about the court bya groom. Dudley 
drew close to his wife’s palfrey, and with a mimicking 
attempt at dignity rode onward to the portal, saying, 
‘Now, my fair lady, let us prepare ourselves for a homi- 
ly on etiquette, for most grievously shall we have sinned 
in my father’s o pinion by riding without a retinue.’ 
Jane answered by a faint smile only, and dismounted in 
the court. The strange domestics drew respectfully / 
back to give them a passage into the great hall, where 
stood the Duke of Northumberland with several lords 
of the court in deep mourning. The Lady Jane on ob- | 
serving the sable vestments of the group, turned deadly 
pale, and leaned heavily on the arm of her lord as he| 
advanced to welcome kis guests. | 





Northumberland, on | 
seeing them enter, stepped forward with courtly grace | 
to receive their greeting, and to Jane’s astonishment, | 
bent his knee reverently before her as to a sovereign. | 
Jane drew back almost in consternation, and stood breath- | 
lessly staring at the bending duke. At length she ex- || 
claimed, ‘ Why this undue homage, my lord; and oh, || 
why these sables ?’ | 
‘ The sables,’ replied Northumberland, ‘are badges of | 
mourning for Edward, our late king. The homage is| 
offered in humble duty to his successor.’ 
‘But that successor am not I, and wherefore is this | 
homage done at the feet of one who should in duty kneel | 
at thine?’ 
‘These lords, said the duke, rising and pointing to the | 
group of courtiers, ‘ will inform you that our late king | 
in his care for the true religion and the welfare of his | 
kingdom, has appointed the Lady Jane Gray as his suc- 
cessor.’ 

‘My lord, my lord, you will not consent to this usur- | 
pation in your wife,’ cried the agitated lady grasping | 
the arm of her husband, who stood bewildered by her | 
|| side. 

‘In good truth I will not while the princesses of the | 
|| blood live,’ answered the generous youth, drawing her | 
trembling hand gently from his arm. 

The duke kniited his dark brows, and bent his pier- 
cing eyes angrily on his son, who answered it with a 
look of defiance struggling with habitual reverence. 

‘It is somewhat strange,’ said the duke, turning witha 
bland smile to the other lords, ‘ that the crown of Eng- | 
land must go begging for temples to rest upon. I pray 
your lordships pardon me, if I seek a private conference 
with my fair daughter, and leave you to the hospitality 
of my crown-hating son here ;’ then drawing one of the 
lords aside, he whispered in his ear, and led the Lady | 
Jane from the hall. She cast back an anxious look al 
her husband. The courtiers were crowding around him, 
and as he bent his head tothe whispers of the duke’s | 
friend, the first budding of ambition was seen in the 
crimson glow burning in his cheek. With a fainting | 
heart his wife followed her father-in-law. Entreaties, 
promises and tears prevailed over deep rooted principle | 
and natural prudence. With royal honors, but aching 
hearts, the young victims were that day conducted to 
London. * * * * 

The morning sun was struggling through the dense 
atmosphere of London, and piercing his yellow beams 
through the deep windows of a prison-room in which | 
Dudley and his young wife were confined, after the 
friends of Mary had hurled them from their precarious 
seat on the throne —a seat which had yielded them only | 








that event, in strict confinement, and the spirits of the 

youth had sunk into despondency. With his face buried 

in his hands he was seated by a low, wooden table, the 

points of his gay dress untied, and his bright hair falling 

uncombed over his shoulders. His white forehead, for- 

merly so open and smooth, was now shrunken and col- 

lapsed with internal agony. His breath came choaking- 

ly, while now and then a laboring groan struggled 

through his shut lips. 

Opposite, sat his victim wife, her large, soft eyes fixed 

in deep sorrow upon his working features, and her pale 

lips quivering slightly with suppressed agony at witness- 

ing his utter prostration. Every thing bespoke that it 

was for him, rather than for herself, she grieved. There 

was no neglect in her dress. The lustrous hair was as 
smooth, and the dark robe as neatly put on, as in her 
days of happiness; and though she was very pale, it 
was rather from sympathy than from selfish sorrow. 

She aruse, passed round the table, and for a moment 
stood behind the suffering youth, pressing her white 
hand to her eyes; when she dropped it on his shoulder, 

the fingers were wet with tears. Softly she placed her 

arm about his neck, and drawing his head to her bosom 

pressed a kiss upen his forehead, and murmured words 
of comfort. Dudley dropped his hands and turned his 
face to her shoulder with a less painful groan. Just then 
the tower bell sent forth a sudden sound like the bellow- 
ing of a moody spirit, and the noise of coming feet arose 
from the pavement below the window. With a fierce 
cry, Dudley sprang from the arms of his wife and rushed 
tothe window. His whole body trembled as in an ague 
fit, and clinging to the frame as if a gulf was beneath 
him, he watched the guards file solemnly along, and list- 
ened to the low rumbliug of coming wheels. They 
passed in sight, and there in an open cart, Northumber- 
land was going to execution. With his pale hands fold- 
ed over his black robe, and his dark hair threaded with 
silver, lying back from his high temples, the old noble- 
man stood uncovered in the humble vehicle. Not amus- 
cle cf his pale features stirred; his lips were compressed, 
and the concentrated force of a strong spirit burned in 
his eyes. When he came opposite the window, he raised 
his head, and seeing his children, stretched his hands 
toward them asin ablessing. With a choking cry Dud- 
ley threw his arms wildly upward, and fell like a dead 
thing upon the floor. Their prison afforded no restora- 
tive, and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down be- 
side him, lift his head again to her bosom and deluge it 
with her tears, as she watched for some signs of return- 
ing life. When Dudley opened his eyes, it was feebly 
like an infant, and his pale hand hung helplessly over 
hershoulder. Though very weak, he felt soothed and 
comforted; her heart was heaving faintly undcr his 
aching temples, and her sweet voice was whispering of 
resignation and religion. Still and silently he lay, ex- 
hausted with the fierce storm of agony that had swept 
its hurricane over him. Asa gentle nurse, she quieted 
him with the sweetness of her voice and the soft pres- 
sure of her lips; then she drew a bible from her pocket, 
and read the word of God to him —its promises and its 
comfortings. Allday was she thus employed, and at 
night-fall they were together on their knees, with clasped 
hands and upturned faces, pouring out their troubled 
souls before Jehovah. It was not in vain; God visited 
them. 

Months had passed, their death-warrants had gone 
forth, and with a refinement of cruelty the young hus- 
band and wife were separated before the day of execu- 
tion. Dudley’s summons was conveyed to him first; but 
his weakness had passed away; there was a strong power 
within that had converted the youth into that best of all 
heroes, a christian. His lips were red, his eye clear, 
and his voice unbroken, when he made it an only re- 
quest that he might see his wife before he died. The 
request was conveyed to her. A gleam of joy shot 
across her mild features at the thought of seeing that 
loved one again on earth; but it passed away, and in a 
calm voice she said, ‘Tell my lord that my heart is 
nerved for death, and that an interview might shake the 
firmness of both; tell him to be of good cheer, and in 
another hour we shall meet in heaven forever;’ and 
again she returned to prayer and meditation. 

















anxiety and regret. Several days had they passed since | 
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The message was conveyed to Dudley. ‘It is well,’ 
he suid, ‘it is but a moment and we part no more’; and 
the brave youth, strong in religious faith, went to the 
execution. Again that hoarse bell was swinging heav- 
ily in the air, and the dismal roll of wheels passed by. 
Jane sprang to her feet, and rushed a few steps forward, 
then checked herself, and with her hands pressed hard 
against her heart, listened to the receding tread of the 
multitude. For half an hour she stood like a thing of 
breathing marble, without moving a muscle or stirring 
a finger. The bell gave out a solemn toll, and stopped 
suddenly. The cold blood curdled about her heart, and 
her face was pallid like that of a corpse. Again came 
the returning rush of the multitude, and with a slow 
step she advanced to the window. Drops of blood were 
fringing the edge of the cart, and dropping heavily 
along the pavement. She closed her eyes with a shud- 
der, and prayed fervently. A spirit of sweet happiness 
brooded over her; unseen wings seemed fanning and 
expanding her heart; she opened her eyes again on the 
decapitated body of her husband, and looked long and 
calmly, for she felt that the spirit of her guardian angel 
had left that form, and was even then endowing her 
with holy strength to follow him. When the guards 
came to conduct her to execution, there was a pure 
smile on her lips, and her face was bright and glorious 
as that of an angel; thus she went forth steadily and 
unsupported to meet her death. Portland Magazine. 





THE LOWE LETTER. 
BY HAZLEWOOD BUCKEYE, ES@. 

Oh, la! love is such a dizziness, 

It won’t let a young man go about his business. — Old Song. 

Since my unfortunate ‘sleigh ride,’ Ihave not been 
able to drive my securely perched fancy from its roost. 
The poor thing had its wings so cruelly broken and de- 
ranged by that same history of a disappointment, that I 
was fearful it had taken its last flight, for it fluttered 
like a young cock whose head had been rung off by a 
bloody cook, whenever I essayed to make it fly. Butas 


the aforementioned biped cannot sit perched forever, but 


must occasionally satisfy the cravings of its craw, so my 
wounded fancy abandoned its ‘stilly night’ of repose, 
and came out of its own accord into open day, for very 
hunger, on which it had battened to satiety. If you 
have watched nestlings with as much care as I have, 
you ever found them, from the wren to the eagle, young 
cormorants in their appetites. 

What think you my fancy alighted on? Of all things 
in the world —a love letter! Like its prototype, which 
found a jewel when scratching in the barn-yard, it would 
have much preferred something more nutricious, though 
not half so glittering. 

Did you ever see a simile so hunted down? My fan- 
cy, though avoiding the lofty eyrie of the eagle, in 
search of a pair of pinions — for they have all been long 
since appropriated by soaring rhymsters—and stum- 
bling on those of a barn-door fowl, is by no means 
chicken hearted. It is true game, I assure you. Oldas 
the hills, — but that accounts for it. 

I was leaning on my counter, in a state of listlessness 
— the fair customers had been unusually hard to please, 
and the counter was piled up with calicoes, and silks, 
and muslins, shawls, scarfs, and ’kerchiefs, of all sorts, 
sizes, and descriptions. I had been engaged in return- 
ing to their original folds the ‘rejected ‘dresses,’ and 
was really fatigued. 

It was a hot afternoon, and every breath of air which 
loitered among the leaves of the young locusts in front 
of the door, was sought with the greatest avidity. Ihad 
not noticed, in my forgetfulness, that Bob Brown, whom 
I had taken when a mere boy, had withdrawn from the 
duty of refolding some cloths that had been thrown open 
to a customer, and was intently engaged at the desk.— 
Casually turning round, I discovered him. 

“If it be not of great importance, Mr Brown, you had 
better lay by your writing until the goods are arranged 
and the counters cleared.’ Bob was grown up tobe a 
tall, slender fellow — about six feet two, and ‘not an ea- 
gle’s talon in the waist’; and was just of that age when 
young counter-hoppers bristle up at the approach of the 
beau sex. Ihad caught him attempting couplets, be- 





| ginning with ‘Fair maid,’ ‘cruel Eliza,’ ‘gentle Mary,’ 
and sundry other endearing, or half chiding appella- 
tions, and thought he was only afflicted by that general 
feeling for the sex, more or less experienced by every 
young man, and which I do not hesitate to confess I felt, 
during the term of my apprenticeship. I gave him a 
knowing look, and the fellow blushed up to his eyes. 

On the evening above referred to, Bob was more dress- 
ed than usual. It was at that period, when dickeys and 
false collars had just come in fashion —the collars point- 
ed, and dickeys ornamented with open-work or lace in- 
sertion. He had mounted his dickey that had eight 
rows of broad thread lace insertion, and four of frills or 
narrow ruffles between the rows of insertion; and im- 
mediately in front he wore three large cameos, the mid- 
dle one about the size of a lady’s hand. His collar had 
been made in the extreme of the fashion — that is, ex- 
tremely pointed; and stuck out in front like the tusks of 
a young elephant, or a hippopotamus. His sempstress, 
not being so well versed in the art as they are now-a- 
days, cut it of the usual height of the square collar, so 
that when viewed from behind, his head looked for all 
the world as if it had been hung upon the well-starched 
collar by the ears. In fact, the back part of his head 
was all concealed save the crown; and before, he was 
standing behind a huge stock, that made his head bear 
the same comparison to his body that a bullet, more than 
half inserted in the muzzle, does to a gun barrel. Store 
boys have improved wonderfully in the art of adjusting 
their habiliments, though their habits are by no means 
mended, since the days of Bob’s noviciate. His dress 
will give you a pretty good idea of his character— 
There was a prodigious effort at gentility — such as he 
thought tip-top; and it furnished food for his nightly 
dream, and daily contemplation. 

When I asked Bob what he was doing, he jumped as 
if a cannon had been fired in the vicinity of his tympa- 
num. It came upon him like electricity. He sprang to 
the counter, and immediately began to handle the goods, 
but not before [saw him jerk up something suddenly 
from the desk, and after crushing it in his hand to a con- 
venient size, slip it in between the folds of the nearest 
piece of cloth. 


Four or five months afterward — several suits had in 
the meantime been sold from the identical piece — I had 
occasion to exhibit a cloth to a friend, and recommended 
this fine Adelaide. On unfolding it, a crumpled sheet 
of paper fell from it, and the idea flashed upon me that 
the cause of Bob’s perturbation, which he had so ear- 
nestly endeavored to conceal, was before me. I picked 
it up, and found —a love letter!; and such a one as 
has not been seen for many a long day. It was an 
unique. Bob was off on a collecting tour, and I intend- 
ed to return it to him when he came back; so threw it 
into my escrutoire, where it remained unmolested and 
unthought of, till my fancy last evening rescued it from 
the sleep of years. 

As Bob is married and snugly situated, I do not think 
I can be chided for exhibiting his letter. I should have 
destroyed it, but its originality provoked me to preserve 
it for the benefit of all ‘true loveyers,’ and here it is, 
verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. 

F- , Sept. 4, 1823. 

Amante Miss: —- Owing to my present confinement, 
I take the liberty of addressing you; perhaps you may 
think this rather a bold attempt, but I must assure you, 
that my passions have overcome me to that degree, that 
I could not avoid it, were my life in stake. This is no 
less than pure, disinterested, and unspotted love, that 
your humblest now address you, it tames the wild and 
untutored savage, and leads him like unoffending lambs, 
to the all-powerful alter of Cupid. Can it be wondered 
at then, dearest girl, that raised as I have been, in a land 
of liberty, and science, I should fall a victim to the 
power of your attractive charms. 





The symmetry of your form, and your angelic beauty 
has often flashed with fond delight across the imagina- 
tion of him who is willing to bow at the shrine of your 
amiableness, and adore you the only one. 

And now that I have spun out my sentiments to the 
last thread. I must conclude this connection of senten- 











ces by giving you the following selection of poetry. 








Perhaps you may not think it applicable to the present 
case, but it is the best you can expect from yours devo- 
tedly. 

There is a language that’s mute, there’s a silence that speaks, 

There is something that cannot be told, &c., &c., &c. 

If these few lines should in any way offend your ten- 
der delicacy, I hope you may cast them into everlasting 
oblivion, but on the contrary, should you approve of 
them, I hope you may lock them in your bosom as an 
everlasting monument of your devoted lover 

R. Brown. 

If you are displeased with this, please enclose it to me 
first opportunity, I do not wish any thing said about this 
toany one. You will please permit me to ask the privi- 
‘lege of holding a regular correspondence with you. I 
hope you will grant it. Your affectionate lover 


R. Brown. 
Cincinnati Mirror. 








A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

Happy is he who knows a mother’s love. What is so 
ipure? The patriot expects fame, the friend sympathy, 
jand the lover pleasure. Even religion, while she waters 
jher faith with tears, looks forward to the best fruit of 
her labors and her love. But materhal affection springs 
from the breast, uninvoked by the wand of hope, una- 
|dulterated by the touch of interest. Its objects are the 
weak and woful. It haunts the cradle of infantile pain, 
or hovers near the couch of the faint and the forsaken. 
Its sweetest smiles break through the clouds of misfor- 
tune, and its gentlest tones rise amid the sighs of suffer- 
ing and of sorrow. It is a limpid and lovely flow of 
feeling, which gushes from the fountain head of purity; 
and courses the heart, through selfish designs and sordid 
passions, immingling and unsullied. What is so firm ? 
Time and misfortune, penury and persecution, hatred 
and infamy, may roll their dark waves successively over 
it— and still it smiles unchanged; or the more potent 
allurements of fortune, opulence and pride, power and 
splendor, may woo her — and yet she is unmoved ; — A 
mother ‘loves and loves forever.’ 








GRAVE OF A STRANGER. 


Tue grave of a stranger is holy ground. It is not so, 
because his hopes are gone — that friends who doated on 
him are disconsolate — or because a female bends over 
his coffin, and watches the earth as it is thrown upon it, 
No — this is not the reason; it would be difficult to ex- 
|plain why it isso. ‘To witness the slow procession — a 
widow among strangers, laying her earthly hopes in a 
place remote from friends — the mourning kindness of 
‘neighbors, and to hear the condolence of piety — the 
blessing of an aged and venerable clergyman, asking 
the assistance and support of divine power; all these 
occurrences and scenes cannot but produce a solemn im- 
pression. 

And there may be friends at a distance, wishing and 
hoping for happy tidings in relation to his health. The 
anxiety which is occasioned by sickness, cannot be con- 
fined by space. It is inthe air; it looks on the stars, 
wishing them to tell what they know; it asks of the 
moon, ‘is our friend better?’ All this is easily con- 
ceived. But can the stars publish the truth? If the 
moon could transmit news, how many hearts would beat 
when it rises, and how many spirits sink ere it goes 
down! 





THE HAND OF LOVE. 





Original. 





Tuene is a silent hand of love, 

That calms the storm to rest — 

That makes the angry clouds remove, 
And smooths the ocean’s breast. 

*T is seen amid the splendid hues, 
That in the rainbow meet — 

It paints the spray with pearly dews, 
Perfumes the flowers so sweet. 

We see its impress on the sky, 

In fields with verdure crowned — 














*Ty'is heard in Nature’s burst of joy, 
It circles earth around. P.u.B 
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THE COUNTRY PEDAGOGUE. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 


Original. 





There in his humble mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master kept his little school. 
Goldsmith. 


Tue necessity of supporting myself and my father, 
called for a vigorous exertion of all my faculties, and 
perhaps assisted me by diverting my mind from the tov 
painful contemplation of the unfortunate circumstances 
which had parted me from my beloved Mary. The of- 
fice which my father recently forced upon me, suggested 
to me the idea of turning pedagogue. There isno more 
honorable employment than that of nurturing the young 
ideas; but it is painful to observe, that in those districts 
where schoolmasters are most needed, they are worst 
paid and held in least estimation. Some years back, 
the schoolmaster was not so much abroad as Mr Broug- 
ham would lead us to believe he is at present, and the 
country schools in the vicinity of New York did not en- 
joy a very high character. 

After I had resolved to wield the birch, I eagerly 
looked in all the papers for the advertisement of some 
School Committee, for I knew that places were con- 
stantly vacated, for they were generally filled by migra- 
tory Yankees, who assumed the command of a school 
for a short time as a step to some higher preferment, or 
to gain alittle ready money to assist them in the manu- 
facture of machines for which they hoped to gain patents. 
It was not long before I was informed that the inhabi- 
tants of Fishereek (Long Island) were in want of a 
master. Their advertisement was signed by Dirk Von 
Runt, Jacobus De Nice, and Wolfert Halen, the exam- 
ining members of the school committee. Nicholas Von 
Runt, the brother of one of the above-mentioned gentle- 
men, being inthe city, honored me with an interview, 
and kindly offered to take me down to Fishcreek, invi-| 
ting me to pass the night in his house. Having made! 
all the preparations in my power for the security and| 
comfort of my father, taking care to leave some money | 
with old Mrs Chinton, a fellow-lodger, I got into Nicho- 
las Von Runt’s Dutch wagon, which was drawn by two 
spirited young colts, and which whirled us through the| 
city ata most rapid rate. After crossing the ferry, Nick | 
made me alight at a tavern, in order that he might treat | 
me. ‘ 

‘What’ll you take, master?’ was his civil invitation. | 
I accepted a glass of Port, and my entertainer joined) 
me in it without much relish. After drinking it, I| 
turned togo. ‘No—no—master,’ said he; don’t be in| 
such a hurry. Here, my friend,’ (to the bar-keeper,) | 
give me a glass of brandy.’ He was beginning to pour | 
out a glass for me, but I prevented him. ‘What!’ cried! 
he, ‘do you absteme? Well, here’s my service to you.’| 
He drank off his glass, but I saw that he regarded me 
with an evil eye, for discountenancing his conviviality. 
‘Tl take a glass of gin,’ said he, ‘and while I’m sweet-| 
ening it, you may just make me a mug of punch, sail 
get your boy to draw a quart of beer.’ He drank this| 
vast quantity without any apparent or immediate incon- 
venience, although some succeeding potations at Fish- | 
creek, as it will shortly be perceived, prostrated his en-| 
ergies. So we re-entered the vehicle, and drove furious-| 
ly off. Nicholas rallied me on my refusal te swill, and) 
I replied in the words of Hamlet — 

It is a eustom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations: 
They clepens drunkards, and.with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; and, indeed it takes 


From our achievements, though performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 


Nicholas did not appear to relish this harangue, but he 
eyed me with great awe, and evidently entertained a| 
high idea of my capacities. 

‘I won’t go home,’ said he, as we entered Fishcreek, 
‘but I’ll take you to my brother’s, where you may find 
’Cobus and Wolfert. We drove into the yard, and 
were soon ushered into the presence of Mr and Mrs} 
Dirk Von Runt, Katrina Keppel, a pretty young girl, | 
and an old woman, who I afterward understood was! 
Nick’s mother. There wasa sideboard in the corner of | 
the room, covered with decanters and glasses. There! 
was no regular introduction, Nicholas merely saying the| 





| 








‘Master!’ and then going to the sideboard, and helping 
himself to a jillof unadulterated brandy. The elder 
Von Runt was a man of about fifty years of age. His 
countenance was stern and weatherbeaten. He was clad 
in grey, and had a night-cap upon his head, while his 
bare feet were thrust into ample slippers. He made me 
draw my chair up to his side, and I then perceived that 
he had been drinking. 

‘ Nick,’ said he to his brother, ‘ bring the gin and water 
here!’ Nicholas obeyed, and placed them upon a small 
light-stand within reach. ‘Now, Master, take some 
gin.’ I declined. 

‘ He abstemes,’ said Nicholas. 

The old Dutch lady said something in her native 
tongue, and laughed ; then, rising, she took a wine-glass 
full of gin, and, curtseying to me, tossed it off, smacking 
her lips after she had swallowed it. 

‘Do you understand what she said?’ asked Nicholas, 
who was now rather unsteady. I replied in the nega- 
tive. 

‘Why shesays,’ continued he, maliciously, ‘ you’re a 
great fool not to drink, and she do wy’believe you can 
keep school without it.’ I smiled. 


As it was now dark, candles were called for, and I 
was much amused at the anxiety manifested by the ne- 
groes to behold me. Two black women entered, each 
bearing a candle, which they placed upon the mantel- 
piece, staring at me with their huge saucer eyes, all the 
time. They were about leaving the room, when unsat- 
isfied curiosity called them back. 


‘Top, Martha,’ said one of them to her companion, 
‘we aint sat them candles even.’ They adjusted them, 
and then slowly backed out of the room, staring at me 
all the time. 


Presently after, a black boy entered. He gazed at me} 
without appearing to have entered the room for any | 
other purpose, but said finally, ‘Martha say de candle | 
was’nt tuck up perpendicular in he socket.’ He mended | 
the perpendicular, and then left. But lo! another ser-| 
vitor! An aged negro came in: —‘ Beg pardon, -- but | 
Venus say her candle was’nt straight nuther.’ He fixed | 
the candle, stared at me, and then left. I was amused | 
at this practical illustration of the poverty of Ethiopian | 
imaginations. 

‘Master,’ said the elder Von Runt to me, ‘I don’t be-| 
lieve ’Cobus and Wolfert will be here to-night. But| 
they go by whatI say; soif the women will hold their | 
plaguy tongues, I’]! ask you a few questions.’ | 

‘ With all my heart,’ said I. 

‘ Well, Master,’ said the critic, ‘’spose we take gram-| 
mar first; I’ll give you some examples of bad grammar, | 
and you shall correct them. Now, look out —I shall be 
hard upon you. Now, for instance, Look at that Frank- | 
lin stove! What had that ought to be 2” 
‘It ought to be a fire-place,’ said I; ‘I do’nt approve of, 
stoves.’ | 

‘No, no, Master,’ said Dirk, grinning, ‘that was’nt | 
what I meant. The sentence was bad grammar, and [| 
wanted that you should tell me what it had ought to be. | 
Try again — Look at that Franklin stove!’ | 

I answered unblushingly, ‘You should say, ‘look at) 
that ere Franklin stove.’ | 

‘Right, Master,’ cried Dirk, approvingly. ‘ Try an-| 
other sentence — Those who are industrious should pros- 
per? | 

‘It should be,’ said I, ‘Them «hat is industrious | 
should prosper.’ I knew that if I told the old fellow that | 
the sentences stood correct orignally, he would have 
laughed in my face. 

‘Spell eighty.’ 

‘AT — eighty.’ 

The fellow was amazingly pleased, and complimented 
me upon my extraordinary aptness and correctness. — | 
Some silly questions about the earth and moon, and a| 





| 
| 
| 


desire that I would write my name and say the multi-' 
plication table, completed my examination. I was as- 
sured by Dirk that it was decisive, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I have 
the other committee-men, and all the rest of them, under | 
my thumb’ — and to give emphasis to the expression, he 
poked me in the ribs. Inow endeavored to enter into | 


conversation with the females, but they returned mono- | 





syllabic answers to me, although they kept up a chatter- 
ing in Dutch together. 

Dirk had been continually filling and emptying tum- 
blers—from which the pure element was assiduously 
banished; and I found from his conversation, that Nich- 
olas, also, had been adding a litile too much whiskey to 
his water. 

‘Come, Master,’ roared he, ‘it’s getting late. My 
wife won’t know what’s become of me; so I move that 
we he starting.’ He rose from his chair, but after lurch- 


bodily down into his former position. 


Dirk, although much in the same condition himself, 
laughed heartily, though silently, at his brother’s infirm- 
ity, and then, assuming an air of gravity, whispered to 
me, ‘I wan’t to speak to you in private. Do you get up, 
and go out on to the back stoop, and 1’1l follow you right 
ou 

I rose, as he desired me, and leaned on the railing. I 
looked forth into the night, but it was pitch dark, anda 
dense mist threw back the rays of light from the parlor 
windows. I soon heard the shuffling step of Dirk, and 
he came up to me, and grasped the railing, to keep him- 
self from falling. 

‘I tell you what,’ said he, ‘do you think anybody can 
hear us ?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ answered I. 

‘Sure of it?’ 

‘I’d stake my life upon it.’ 

‘Well, then — don’t say that I said so— but, between 
you and I, —— my brother’s drunk!’ 

‘Is this all you have to say ?’ asked I. 

‘All? Why, it’s enough, is’nt it? Nicholas is 
drunk,’ replied the intoxicated booby, laughing. 

‘You lie!’ was the hasty ejaculation of Nicholas, 
who had come upon the stoop unheard, and now fell up- 
on his elder brother in fury. Had there been the least 
appearance of danger in the conflict which ensued, I 
should have deemed it my duty to interfere. But the 
unsteady combatants were incapable of doing each other 
any serious injury. Nicholas, however, succeeded it 
rolling his brother under him, and then exclaimed, ina 
high tone of delight, ‘ Who’s drunk now, brother Dirk?’ 

His wagon was now brought to the door, and we 
sprang into it. The colts bounded over the rugged 
ground with fearful velocity, and [ began to fear that 
the wagon would be dashed to pieces. I endeavored to 
take the lines from Nicholas, but he resisted obstinately. 
‘No, no, Master,’ said he, ‘each to his trade!’ The 
seat on which he sat was nothing but a board laid across 
the unsteady sides of the vehicle. The great weight of 





‘| Nicholas secured it, however. At length, we turned in- 


to the lane leading to his house, where my companion 
gave his colts a cut, and one of the rope-traces broke. 
I pointed out the disaster, but he gave it no attention.— 
We rushed along with arrowy speed, dashed into the 
barn-yard, where the horses made for the barn, and then 
|stopped stock still. Nicholas and I were pitched out — 
and the former staggered into the house, completely in- 
leapable of farther exertion. The unhappy wife of 
Nicholas left the room, with an angry glance at her hus- 
'band, and I afterward found that she unharnessed the 


|| horses, littered, and fed them, and ran the wagon under 


'cover. When she re-appeared, I anticipated a stormy 
jtime, but I found that my presence had the effect of 
‘checking the utterance of those vituperative epithets 
which were at her tongue’s end, ready for a loud deliv- 
lery. Finding that I was regarded as wn de trop by the 
lady, I meditated a retreat, which was prevented for 
some time by the terrified and helpless Nicholas, who 
regarded me as his only safeguard. After sitting as 
long as decency required, I was shown to the best room 
in the house. Tired and fatigued, I hastily threw my- 
self upon the bed, and was preparing to resign myself to 


\|the arms of Morpheus, when the pent-up passions of the 


injured fair one in the room below, broke forth with a 
vehemence which was positively terrific. I could hear 


\|distinetly every word of the abuse she heaped upon her 





unworthy partner. Occasionally Nicholas growled out 
some reply, which, in that war of words, sounded like a 
cannon fired in the midst of musquetry, during the fury 
jof a sea-fight. At length, the war of words was ended 


ing to starboard and larboard, he fell astern, and settled , 
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—Ihoped for a truce. But alas!—a warfare of an-|| made a few abortive attempts to keep his feet, and then 
other sort commenced. I heard the fierce clash of|| fell with a crash that shook the school-house from the 
shovel and tongs, and the sullen sound of the teapot|| roof to the ground. I felicitated myself on the result of | 
banged repeatedly upon the impervious skull of Nicho-|| the first round, for I saw that the scholars looked gloomy 
las. Then came on the fury of the fight. The table|| and despairing. 
was upset —the crockery crashed —the fair Bellona 
screamed — the Bacchus groaned, and all anon was si-|| cautious from passion, while I preserved an enviable 
lence. I slept. coolness. I received him on my left arm, and then 
The next morning I awoke early, and descended to}! pitched into his breadbasket with the full strength and 
the parlor. I was unfortunate enough to surprize Mrs fury of my right. Down he went again. He tried a 
Von Runt in the very act of removing the trophies of|| third round, and I found it necessary to be summary.— 
the battle. She colored up, but I endeavored to re-assure || §o [ planted my ‘bunch of fives’ full in his face, and 
her, by observing, he fell over against the wall up to which we had fought. 
‘So the lightning struck, then? I heard the thunder|| Fe rested against it for a few seconds, while the blood 
very plainly.’ gushed from his nostrils and mouth, and he fell over 
‘Oh, Master,’ answered Mrs Von Runt, smiling,—|| heavily upon his face. I had punished him severely,— 
Don’t try to soft soap it over. I hada kind of scrum-|| hut he was older and stronger than myself, and my very 
mage with my beast of a husband, that’s a fact!’ existence depended on the result of the battle. I suf- 
‘I need not ask, madam,’ I observed with a low bow,|/ fered him to lay until he had recovered himself. But} 
‘which was victorious. The enemy, I presume, was|| another opponent appeared in the person of Remsen Pelt, 
driven from the field, with the loss of his ammunition || g younger brother of the giant. He sprang upon his; 
and baggage.’ seat, braced his back against the wall, and dared me to 
‘ And the loss of a little blood, too!’ exclaimed the|| come on. I accepted his challenge, but quelled him in 
lady with spirit, at the same time extending her glove-||a different manner. With my right hand I caught him 
less and horny hands. ‘There! Master— Look at|| by the nape of his neck, while with my left I seized his 
them pickers and stealers; they ’re as long and sharp as|| struggling leg, and lifting him from the ground, hurled 
a wild cat’s. I should like to see the man that could get|| him through the closed window, shivering the glass, and | 
the upper hand, with these in his face! I insert’em|| dashing the sash to atums. Derrick now recovered. 
right under his eyes, and they take the skins of his face|}_ ‘May I speak, Master?’ asked he humbly, after he 
off, as slick as ever you see a potatoe peeled.’ , had risen. 
Nicholas soon after entered the room, with his head|| ‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied, ‘if you can speak.’ 
bound up. He looked sulky and confused, and as soon|| ‘Well, then, Master,’ said he, ‘just let me say that | 
as his wife had left the room, said, ‘there’s a precious | you area real hard chicken. I’ve licked all that’s kept 
piece of human flesh !—I’d as leive berth with a she-|| school before you, since I was fourteen, but I never have 
bear, as live with that ’ere woman, Master. If you||seen your like. You’re a roarer! Let me advise my 
was ‘nt in the house, I’d leather her like wrath.’ schoolfellows not to provoke you, for there’s no back out 
‘Oh!’ said I, ‘ pray don’t let me interrupt your cus-|| about you.’ He then obtained permission to wash the 
tomary exercise.’ Nicholas grinned fiercely. blood from his face, resumed his seat, and applied him- 
it was agreed that I should try the school for a week!| self diligently to his book. 
or two. I resolved that 1 would not accept the proposal|} After school, I took my meal, and had just concluded 
of taking my meals at a separate farm-house every day,|| it, when the father of the young Pelts arrived, in a great 
but would board myself, as the school-house was near|! passion and a great coat. 
the village, and sleep in a little attic, which swelled the}| ‘Master!’ he roared out, how ‘came that window 
proportions of the building to an unusual size. The}| broke 2?’ 
folks were very sorry at my so doing, because they lost | ‘Why, sir,’ replied I, coolly, ‘your son took a flying 
the opportunity of displaying their wealth and hospital-| leap through it, this morning. He was in such a hurry, 
ity to me. The girls, too, were forced to relinquish | that he did not see where he was going to.’ 
their plans of dressing in their finery, on week days, to||_ Pelt Senior was in the prime of life; I had had am- 
astonish, dazzle, and captivate the youthful Master. I)! ple proof of the toughness of his race, in the contest of 
escaped, however, some very heavy drinking, and ac-||the morning. But the affair with the father was not de- 
cordingly preserved my health for the brief period of | cided by my pugilistic skill. The old man hauled a 
my reign, which lasted no longer than a fortnight. | cowskin from his pocket. But alas! for him; his mo- 
The day in which I entered on the discharge of my! tions were made with the proverbial slowness of the 
duties, was an eventful one. I thought I detected among | Hollanders, and ere he knew into whose hands he had 
the scholars a disposition to break through the regula-|| fallen, I snatched the cowskin from his hand, and held 
tions which I had imposed upon them. Now, although '| it ina threatening manner over his head. He was com- 
at the Athenian Seminary, I had been ready enough to | pletely confounded. 
laugh at all restraint, I was the very first to condemn | ‘Take vour hat off,’ cried I. He scratched off his 
such conduct, when I ran the risk of suffering personally | rusty beaver. ‘Now,’ continued I, ‘as you’re come to 
from the consequences. I knew that well begun was | school, sit down, and don’t stir from your place. He 
half done, and so I determined to crush rebellion in the | sat without a murmur, and I went to work setting copies 
bud. ! for the afternoon. I kept him at his seat until the schol- 
The most prominent boy of the highest form was Der-, ars came to school, and then I gave him permission to 
rick Pelt, a brawny young yeoman, equally expert at | depart. 
wielding the cudgel and the flail. He had whipped sev- || ‘Good afternoon,’ said he, submissively, and then, 
eral Masters, and had been known to assert that he | turning to my pupils, added, ‘I tell you what, boys — 
could thrash any dozen men in succession, one down,|| don’t do nothing to the Master. He’s the prettiest fel- 
another on. He was tall and muscular, and altogether || low of his inches that I ever saw; he’s licked mE!’ 
a fine looking fellow. I dared not trust his tongue, and || 
so, on observing him whispering in a seditious manner) 
among his comrades, I called him out into the centre of 
the floor. Derrick refused to come. 
‘I shall think, if you attempt to disobey, sir,’ 
sneeriggly, ‘that you are afraid to come out.’ 


Derrick rose, and came raging on. But he was in- 














| Iam afraid that the course I pursued was too inde- 
‘pendent. I did not trouble myself to flatter, the old fe- 
r male gossips, or to praise the young ones. In fact, I 
| turned from a fair face with a sigh, for beauty but re- 
said I,|| minded me of one most beautiful, and called up recol- 
_lections of what I had lost, too painful to be borne. I 

Want of courage was not one of Derrick’s failings.—, had hardly been a fortnight in office, when a rival 
He accepted the challenge with the alacrity of a knight} schoolmaster came to Fishcreek. He was a Yankee 
errant, and advanced with threatening gestures, amid) from Vermont, Prosper Parkins by name, a pedagogue 
the silent smiles of his school-mates. But I was pre-| of the first water. When asked about his qualifications, 
pared for his reception. He aimed a blow at me with |, he made a Jong speech, which I must condense for want 
surprizing rapidity, but he could not beat down my || of space. ‘What canIdo? Every — most every thing, 


= 


how to rectify the equinox, and prognosticate the weath- 
er. What canIdo? Ican make and mend wooden 
clocks, also, shoes and broom-handles— doctor cattle, 
children, and women, and cure the yellow fever. What 
can Ido? When there’s good victuals to be had, I can 
reach to, and help myself —I can eat like a horse, and 
swaller like a sand-bank. I can court the gals, and lick 
the fellurs. Ican do most anything in the way of mend- 
ing tins, and have got a lot of nutmegs, genuine —take 
’em back, if they do’nt last most up tothe hub. That’s 
a leetle suthhing quite uncommon. Don’t you want me 
to teach school? Just say, if youdo. You do,— don’t 
you? Guess I’ll stay. You’ll have me,— won’t you? 
Well, I'll stay.’ 

Of course, after hearing of the Yankee’s eloquenee, I 
received an intimation that my services were no longer 
required. After Prosper Parkins had bargained to stay 
six months, one of his nutmegs was found to be a manu- 
factured article — but too late; he was firmly settled at 
Fishcreek. 

I was anxious to join my father. ‘My dear sir, how 
do you get along?’ was my first inquiry, on meeting 
him. 

‘Oh! werry well. I’m glad you’re back, Frank. — 
They’ve got a new candy-shop over the way; you can 
get horehound for threepence an ounce.’ 


LETTER WRITING. 

I nave ever been a lover of epistolary composition, — 
for, of all vehicles of thought, I think a letter the most 
apt and beautiful, combining in itself all the advantages 
of the more artificial modes of writing with most of 
those which belong to verbal intercourse. It is singular 
what a prejudice obtains, even among educated persons, 
in regard to letter writing. The most voluble tallers 
often shrink with unfeigned abhorrence from inditing 
anepistle. If one were disposed to judge harshly, this 
dread might be ascribed to a commendable fear of be- 
holding their ideas in a tangible shape. But I believe 
very vague ideas prevail on this subject, and that a clear 
apprehension of the true character and legitimate de- 
sign of letter-writing, would raise it to its deserved rank 
in human regards. 

Perhaps the best definition of the word letter is that 
which describes it as written conversation. We trace 
upon paper what we should say were our friend at hand. 
Nothing is more ludicrous, therefore, than for one when 
provided with all] the conventional materials, to lament 
that he is minus in the essential —that ‘he has nothing 
to say;’ in the name of common sense then, let him not 
attempt impossibilities, nor waste time in preparations 
for doing—nothing. The truth is, I fear, that in cases 
of this sort, the desired epistle, which is expected to 
make its appearance spontaneously, is what is called a 
letter of duty; i.e. one of those things which a regard 
to appearances demands, and in which the mind and 
heart of the individual are as little engaged as they are 
in the countless ‘how d’ye dos?’ and words of recog- 
nition with which his physical organs are daily occu- 
pied. If it be so, sympathy is wasted on his case, and 
the most friendly can only hope that experience will 
teach him to give over battling with nature, and to feel 
that for a man to act the machine is a task under which 
ingenuity sinks, and from which every native impulse 
revolts. 

In spite of the partial discredit cast upon this ancient 
and elegant species of writing by such calumniators, it 
has attained an elevated position even as a branch of 
polite literature. The letters of the younger Pliny are 
unsurpassed for taste and purity by any ancient classic. 
And what compositions equal the fervor and rhetorical 
force exhibited in the epistles of St Paul? How few 
writings of celebrity are given to the world without a 
portion, at least, of the author’s correspondence. This 
is thought almost as essential as a memoir, and for very 
much the same reasons. If we are anxious to be initia- 
ted into the habits, circumstances, and domestic history 
of an interesting author, how can we be indifferent to 
his prevailing sentiments and mental moods? And 
what biography like a series of friendly letters? These 








guard, while I rushed within his, and planted a tremen-|; Teach readin’, rortin’, spellin’, figurs, geegraphy, the | 


are indeed the precious household lore, a portraiture 


dous blow under his ear. The giant reeled backward, |, natu’ of the sun and moon and the planetary glubes,— ||dearer to affection than the delineation on the canvass 
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or the studied history. Through this we behold not 
only the marked features of mind, but the delicate 
shades of feeling. 

Yes—if nature, pure unsophisticated nature, is to be 
found in the guise of literature, we must seek it here.— 
How much of talent, poetry, and sentiment, that never 
aspired to the honors of authorship, has been developed 
through this medium! Especially is it a happy channel 
for the female mind. Could the worldling behold here 
the evidences of a celestial spirit — the breathings of a 
mother’s love — the confiding trust of conjugal tender- 
ness —the devotion of genuine friendship, he would 
feel that the iciness of self-love and the impulse of am- 
bitious passion hold a disputed sway. 

There is, too, a disinterestedness in letter-writing pe- 
culiar to itself. "When abilities of the highest order, or 
powers usually made subservient to personal good, are 
tasked for an individual’s pleasure, there is afforded a 
true token of sympathy. Who has not felt this in pe- 
rusing the consolatory letter of Sir Thomas Browne, or 
the characteristic epistle of Deborah Lenox, which con- 
cludes the favorite fiction of our distinguished country- 
man ? 

‘ The truth is,’ says Melmoth, ‘a fine letter does not 
consist in saying fine things, but in expressing ordinary 
ones in an uncommon manner.’ This kind of writing 
is, indeed, admirably fitted to call forth originality, from 
the very fact that it favors independence of thought and 
feeling. We transcribe our opinions and sentiments 
freely, conscious that they are to meet only the eye of 
friendship. We labor not to give them a panoply of | 
frigid words and regarded expressions, as they are not 
to be exposed to the arrow-darkened atmosphere of pub- 
lic criticism. 

Interesting and valuable, then, for its own sake, is 
that medium by which we hold intercourse with the 
absent and loved. And perchance, amid all species of 
composition, none is more truly honorable to humanity. 
Nor should its contracted sphere of operation depreciate 
it in human regards. It may prove a blessing when the 
more ostentatious forms of literary enterprise shall have 
become futile from their very pretensions. 


With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 
And watches, froma the shore, the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 








JAMES H. BEARD. 
WE have hitherto neglected to submit our opinion of 
the powers and paintings of Mr Beard to the considera- 
tion of our readers. Having recently collected some 


in school, in drawing on his slate. It was in vain that 
the pedagogue strove to convince him, that he ought to 
be making figures of another kind. Beard had too 
strong a passion for the figures around him, to devote 
himself to those which came from Arabia. Theschool- 
master after taxing his ingenuity most ineffectually to 
win him over to what he considered usefulness, at 
length compromised with his invincible pupil, and Beard 
was allowed one hour every day to sketch. He contin- 
ued his habits of carving and sketching for several 
years, cheered on by some of his acquaintances, and 
discouraged by some of his nearest relations, who 
thought that he was wasting time which might be profit- 
ably employed, and forming habits of idleness which 
would unfit him for usefulness in life. For the purpose 
of winning young Beard over to better habits, he was 
placed in several different occupations; but all to no ef- 
fect, as he uniformly neglected the business of his em- 
ployers so much, that they were glad to give him leave 
to return home. He was next sent to Detrvit, and 
placed in the shop of a silversmith, in the hope that new 
scenes would create new desires. But the effort was 
fruitless — and Beard returned to his friends after a 
short absence. 

His first portrait in oil colors, was painted in his four- 
teenth year, and it was pronounced a good likeness. An 
itinerant portrait painter sojourned awhile in Paines- 
ville, and Beard’s rivalry evinced itself in the portrait 
we have just referred to, which was a likeness of his sis- 
ter. 

When he returned from Detroit, he was solicited by a 
young man to paint his likeness. Beard got some colors 
from a neighboring chairmaker, plied his brushes, and 
the effigy was soon forthcoming. The likeness was 
called a very good one by every body but his guardian, 
whose sense of propriety was outraged by the refractory 
disposition and profitless habits of his ward. Beard 
showed him the likeness — he looked at ita moment — 
sneered at it, and complimented the young artist by tel- 
ling him, that his work bore a striking resemblance to 
his majesty of the horns and cloven foot. Beard was 
irritated; a desire to displease his guardian was super- 
added to his native tendencies, and he forthwith com- 
menced the business of painter in earnest. 

Beard soon began to itinerate throughout the Western 
Reserve, stopping wherever he could get any business. 


binations of excellencies and imperfections which we 
ever looked on. There was something in Beard’s pic- 
tures, villainous as was their execution, which assured 
the spectator that he had that within him, which alone 
is the guaranty of success. 

The public is always slow and suspicious, and ac- 
knowledges merit with great caution. Beard lingered 
on, cheered by the kindly assurances of some of his 
friends, and saddened by a patronage wholly inadequate 
to his subsistence. Buta better day has dawned upon 
his prospects —the public has acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the evidences which he has given —and kind 
patrons have placed him above the necessitous cireum- 
stances under which, two years ago, he languished. 

The first remark to be made of Beard’s genius is, that 
it has never received the instruction of a tutor. What 
he has achieved, has been solely accomplished by dint 
of the energies of hisown mind. This is a round-about, 
but it is the surest, road to distinction. His earlier por- 
traits did not attract much notice. The first picture 
which won general commendation for him, was that of 
achild and dog. There was a spiritedness united with 
an excellence of coloring in this picture, which rivetted 
the attention of every spectator. The success of it in- 
duced the artist to attempt others. In this line, he was 
eminently successful. His name began to be sounded 
throughout the city, and numbers visited his room.— 
Praises escaped every lip. Beard set himself to work 
on fancy pieces; evey few days witnessed a new produc- 
tion, and purchasers began to afford him substantial en- 
couragement. 

Beard has won the most commendation by his por- 
traits of children, and fincy pieces. But these do not 
constitute his sole claim to excellence. Some of his late 
portraits breathe the very spirit of their originals. In 
freedom of outline, in delicacy of finish —in the very 
|body and soul of all that renders a portrait valuable — 
| Beard has very few superiors. He is free from all man- 
jnerism —unshackled by the compasses, squares and 
lrules of the various schools. We have seen portraits 
| by him, which embodied all the similitudes of their 
originals, with a force, spirit, and effect, unsurpassed by 
the boasted efforts, which we have elsewhere studied, 
and which were lifted from the easels of Sully, Otis, and 
| Neagle. 

Beard’s chief excellence is the exquisite naturalness 








After putting all the ambitious beauty and gallantry he} 
could find on canvas, and spending his earnings, a wild! 
desire to see the country took possession of his heart,| 











scraps of information touching his early life, we will! 
embody them in our sketch, confident that they cannot} 


fail to awaken the interest of those who may peruse|| 


them. Our citizens have of late manifested a very lau- 
dable curiosity to become acquainted with the exhibi- 
tions of uncommon ability in his profession, which Beard! 
has given forth, and some anecdotes connected with the 
obstacles which he has overcome, will gratify all those 
who have been thus affected. 

James H. Beard was born in Buffalo, N. Y. where the 
first six years of his life were passed. In this place, his 
father kept a public house, and it was here that he first 


manifested the tendency of his nature toward the art}| 


which he has since so successfully cultivated. The mas- 
ter-builder of the Walk in the Water, the first steam- 
‘boat on lake Erie, was a boarder at Mr Beard’s. This 
gentleman, in casting about for the design of a figure- 
head for the boat, happened to draw the outline of a fig- 
ure on the kitchen wall. Young Beard—at this time 
but five years old —was attracted by this outline, and| 
immediately began the business of sketching, by making] 
imitations of the boat-builder’s design. Then followed| 
innumerable crude sketches of birds and beasts, suffi- 
ciently carricatured, ’t is true, butall proving the exis-| 
tence of that instinctiveness of mind, which caused him 
afterward to make choice of the profession of pajnting. 

Shortly after this, Mr Beard removed to Painesville, | 
in Geauga county, in this state. Here, young Beard! 
continued to practice with his pencil, and occasionally, 
with his knife, carving heads, &c. in plaster and wood. 
He was sent to a school in Painesville, kept by anephew 
of the celebrated Lorenzo Dow, who, like his uncle, was 
aman of marked eccentricities. It was Beard’s habit 
to spend the greater portion of the time which he passed 








and leaving his easel, colors and brushes behind, started | 
| off on foot and alone, and brought up in the western part | 
of Pennsylvania. Here he found himself without mon- 
ey, for he parted with his last shilling to a pedlar for al 
couple of crayons and a few sheetsof paper. He got a) 
precarious living by scratching down with his crayon, | 
the outlines of all who were desirous of that kind of| 
perpetuity; and, in his rovings about, reached Pitts- 
burgh. 

In Pittsburgh, he staid but a few days; for meeting 
with a wandering ornamental painter, he persuaded him 
to accompany him, he did not know exactly where, but 
to some place down the Ohio. They went on board a 
keel-boat, and worked their passages to Cincinnati. 
Beard went to Louisville, whence he shortly returned to 
this city, and his companion struck for Orleans. 

When Beard returned to Cincinnati, he was penny- 
jess, and knew not one of the thousands who passed by 
him. For the purpose of getting some money, he went 
into a chair-maker’s shop, and worked as an ornamental 
painter. Having laid up enough of his wages, he took 
aroom and commenced portrait painting, at a tavern 
near the junction of Walnut and Water streets. He 
painted here for five months; when finding himself rich 
enough to travel, he left town on a visit to his relations 
in Painesville. 

In the year 1831, he returned to Cincinnati, and took 
|aroom in Foote’s Row. He was now nineteen years 
old, and commenced the regular business of an artist, 
determined to succeed. It was at this time that our ac- 
quaintance with him commenced. Seeing a‘ banner on 
the outer wall,’ which told us that within was to be 
found a portrait painter, we entered, and examined some 











‘of his specimens, which, in truth, were the oddest com- 


of his coloring, as his chief deficiency is to be found in 
the inaccuracies of his drawing. His coloring is very 
superior, but his drawing is not very inaccurate. Those 
who are familiar with his works, cannot but notice the 
rapid improvement which he is making, thereby reme- 
dying his deficiencies and enhancing his beauties. You 
|do not see the imitation of flesh in many of his happiest 
}efforts ; you only think of its perfect resemblance to na- 
‘ture. You do not point to particular spots, and say — 
| There is a fine light, or there is a beautiful shadow; but 
| you are engrossed with the perfectness of the whole. 
There is a strong tendency in some of his pictures 
toward caricature; and in this line he would do well, 
|but he can do better out of it. It is against this tenden- 
ley of his fancy, that we would advise him to beware, in 
| his more ambitious efforts. Some of his pictures re- 
/mind us of what we have seen of Gerhard Dow and the 
Flemish school —we refer to his coblers— his beer- 
penne — his low-life dance — and his soup-eater. His 
pictures of the hog-stye — his emigrants — and the sce- 
inery of some of his portraits, recall to our mind the 
styles uf Morland and Gainsborough. Beard, however, 
{has much te accomplish yet, before he can begin to think 
of rivalry with these names. But he has a genius which 
wil! enable him to achieve great distinction for himself, 
if he brings to its aid perseverance and untiring assidu- 
ity. No painter ever succeeded without these qualities. 
Let him remember the definition of genius given by 
Hogarth and Reynolds — they said, it consisted in un- 
swerving purpose and ceaseless industry. Genius is in- 
dependent of human aids in its existence, but can only 
be profitably applied by means of industrious habits ; 
and this, perhaps, is what these great masters meant.— 
For ourself, we anticipate much for the cause of western 
art from the ability of Beard; but this anticipation can 
only be realized, by his attention to what has already 
been said. Cincinnati Mirror. 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Tue man of ungoverned sensibility, is in danger of 
becoming morose or inhuman. He entertains sanguine 
hopes; he allows every feeling to reign in his breast 
uncontrolled; his judgment is dazzled; and his imagin- 
ation riots in rapturous dreams of enjoyment. Every 
object of his wishes is arrayed in seducing colors, and 
brought immediately within his reach. He engages in 
the pursuit; encounters difficulties of which he was not 
aware; his ravishing expectations subside; he had made 
no provisions for arduous adventure; his imagination 
becomes a traitor; the dangers and difficulties appear 
more formidable than they really are; and he abandons 
his undertaking. His temper is of consequence altered. 
No longer elated with hope, be becomes the prey of cha- 
grin, of envy, or of resentment. Even suppose him suc- 
cessful; his enjoyments are not equal to his hopes. His 
desires were excessive, and no gratification whatever 
can allay the vehemence of their ardor. He is discon- 
tented, restless, and unhappy. In a word, irregular feel- 
ings, and great sensibility, produce extravagant desires; 
these lead to disappointment; and in minds that are un- 
disciplined, disappointment begets moroseness and an- 
ger. These dispositions again will display themselves, 
according to the condition or character of him who feels 
them. Men of feeble constitutions, and without power 
over the fortunes of other men, under such malign in- 
fluences, become fretful, invidious, and misanthropical. 
Persons of firmer structure, and unfortunately possessed 
of power, under such direction, become inhuman. Her- 
od was a man of feeling. "Witness his conduct to Ma- 
riamne. At one time elegant, courteous, and full of 
tenderness; his fondness was as unbounded, as the vir- 
tues and graces of Mariamne were peerless. At other 
times, offended because her expressions of mutual affec- 
tion were not as extravagant as the extravagance of his 
ewn emotions, he became suspicious without cause. 
Thus affectionate, fond, suspicious, resentful, and pow- 
erful; in the phrenzy of irregular feeling, he put to 
death Mariamne. 





THE ARM OF MIGHT. 


Original. 





Tuens is a secret arm of power— 
Unseen by human eyes — 

That sends the pealing thunder’s roar 
Along the vaulted skies. 

*T is heard upon the rushing gale, 
And in the torrent’s swell — 

That sweeps along the reedy vale, 
Or dashes down the gloomy dell. 

*T is felt amid the whirlwind’s wrath, 
That rends the darkened air — 

And leaves a desolated path, 


Through all its wild career. P. H. B. 
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DECEPTION, OR NOT?—A writer in the Columbian Centinel of | 
Tuesday last, in a notice that an Oratorio would be given by the Boston 
Academy of Music, on the evening of that day, says: ‘ The receipts are 
not intended for the personal benefit of individuals, but for the encour- 
agement of a high order of vocal music in this city.’ We ask said wri- 


not individuals connected with the Boston Academy of Music, receive 
| Salaries, which are paid with those receipts? Is not this personal bene- 
| fit? If the press must convey all the virtues of the worthy into notice, 
let it do itthrough a medium that is not calculated and fashioned to 
deceive. 











were the intellectual exertions of Miss Phillips. 
One of the best farces which has been re-produced at the Tre- 


of the actors. — A slight analysis may perhaps be acceptable. 


lumnious reports and rival-ship gossip, escape from the pestiferous 
atmosphere of London, and seek an asylum in the salubrious vil- 
lage of Snugbury — which in the sequel turns out an Utopia. The 
cits appear at first in the neighborhood of a farm-house, and Mr 
Unit espying some ducks, contemplates the pleasure derivable from 
scattering the contents of his fowling-piece among them; but is in- 
terrupted by one Simon Sly [Mr Andrews] who is supposed the 
owner, and who consents to allow the discharge of the piece for 
seven shillings, which he pockets. After the gun is fired, he con- 
soles the worthy gentlemen by declaring that the ducks were not 
his. This is the first induction to felicity rural—the discovery 
that sharpers are in the country as well as town. 

The farmer appears, Mr Twaddle [Mr Johnson] and after scolding 
a little for the loss of his ducks, introduces the ruralists to Mrs Col- 
pepper [Mrs Hughes.] She is extremely kind and pays much at- 
tention to the gentlemen, and insists upon showing them the house 
of the person to whom they have letters introductory. Mrs Wiley, 
(Mrs Campbell,] at whose house they arrive, thinking them unmar- 
ried, pays them every attention in hopes of gaining Mr Unit for her- 
self and Mr Layton for her daughter. Here they stay until the dis- 
covery is made that the lady wishes to be a match-maker, when the 
gentleinen pass themselves off as married men, and are, therefore, 
genteelly hinted away. 

The sweethearts of Unit and Layton follow them, disguised, the 
| one asa Scotch servant, the other as an English country girl, and 
| take lodgings at a cottage, where they are soon visited by the curi- 

ous and amiable of the village, who are all disposed to give them 

| some information of Martha Gibbs, in pretended search of whom 
they have visited Snugberry. After some amusing by-play, the la- 
dies are invited to Mys Colpepper’s party, to be given in the eve- 
ning. ‘They accordingly appear in their city dresses at the party 
and astonish their lovers who have all the while supposed them to 
| be what they seemed. The winding up is brilliant and felicitous. 
Mr Unit and his companion are made to feel sensibly the folly of 
expecting greater happiness in the country than the city, and deter- 
mine to return, with their ladies, to London. 

The piece is full of admirable satire which cannot be conveyed 
| to the reader except through the dialogue itself. We are happy to 
| say that it is one of the purest farces which we have seen, and is 
| worth any person’s visit to the theatre. 
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| Wika GRUGIBI. 








The Pride of Fulton’s genius, leaves its wake 
And heaves thy waters, as it fain would make 
A mimic of the more terrific flow 
Of ocean’s greatness. 
Sonnet, To the Ohio, from the Cincinnati Mirror, No. 26. 


| 

PaTHLEss thy shining bosom— save where now 

| 

| 

| If the writer think that Fulton was the first person that applied 








Rockwe.u’s Monument. — It is contemplated to erect the monu- | 
ment to the poet at Mount Auburn, and if possible to obtain the | 
consent of his relatives to remove the Remains to that delightful | 
spot. As Mr Rockwell was by profession a printer and editor, it is} 
with confidence, expected that there will be no difficulty in com- | 
pleting the object desired. The proposed plan will be presented to | 
the public, in a few days. | 








A Mistake. — An editorial article inthe Baltimore Young Men’s! 
Paper states that Mr Willis writes his poetry with much ease — 
that he does not labor on his composition. No more wild and fan 
ciful assertion than this can possibly be made. It is asserted, by | 
those acquainted with Mr Willis’ habits, that he considers the re-| 
writing a passage a dozen times slight labor for him; and to have | 
written pieces twenty times over, making corrections each time, | 
before offering his article to the public, is not an uncommon occur- | 
rence. 


Henry Davin INcris died, in the fortieth year of his age, at Lon- 
don on the twentieth of March. He was author of works of Travel 
and Fiction. His principal productions are ‘Spain in 1830.’ ‘Ire- 
land in 1884.’ ‘Channel Islands.’ ‘Tyrol’ ‘Switzerland and the 
Pyreenees.’ ‘Norway.’ ‘New Gil Blas,’ (favorably noticed in No. 
2, Vol. 3d of the Pearl.) ‘Solitary Walks in Many Lands.’ 








| steam to boats for the purpose of propelling them, he mistakes. 
The honor belongs to another person. 





Tue annexed, measured lines are applied to islands, in two po- 
| ems, by different individuals. 
An emerald within a silver sea. 
B. B. Thatcher’s Poem, pronounced at Bangor, July 4th, 1834. 
A precious stone set in a silver sea. 
Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
The latter line was pointed out in a periodical to which Mr 
| Thatcher was a contributor, as a ‘pretty a line as ever was writ- 
| ten.? 
| 
| It should be remembered that Shakspeare wrote out the thought 
| before either Drayton or Thatcher. 
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BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 














Tue last Pearl contained an article commenting on the perform- | 
ance of the Oratorio, at the Bowdoin Street Church, by the Boston 
| Academy of Music, on the 30th ult. Perhaps those remarks were 
| fair enough; perhaps awarded to Mr Mason all the merit he may 
| fairly claim. As to the details of musical composition and the true 
| styles in which they should be presented, our pretensions to skill 
jin these matters are very humble, and we leave them to other, 
‘hands. We have seen, however, in a paper called the New Eng- | 
| land Spectator of May 6th, a series of remarks on the Oratorio, of | 





E. L. Bulwer has a new work, in press, entitled ‘The Student.’ 











a character so extraordinary, that we have supposed it not improp- ' 





er to say something on the other side. We say, and with some em- 
|phasis too, the other side ; because the whole article is penned as 
in contrast with something shadowed merely, but not stated openly 
|and fairly. This is probably to be classed with differences in mat- 
ter to prove the truth of this assertion. Where does the money go? Do leootas of taste ; but if the writer in the Spectator — we hope not the 
Editor — supposes he can recommend the kindnesses and charities 
of religion by this secret, covert way, he very much mistakes the 
|intelligence of our community. We are not disposed to bandy hard 
words, or we would merely throw back the ornamental phrases 
that embellish the article — ‘hypocritical exhibitions,’ ‘little of re- 
ligion,’ ‘ degradation of morals,’ ‘levity and heartlessness,’ ‘mere 
Tremont THEATRE. — For a few nights past, this house has been || machines,’ and sundry other kindred epithets that grace the lead- 
visited by large audiences; and what is to be regretted, the agile jing column of what is said to be a religious paper. The application 
performances of Celeste are crowned with greater success than ||of certain remarks therein contained, cannot well be misunder- 
stood. ft is a declaration of hostilities against which we enter our 
sober and solemn protest. If there be excellencies in Mr Mason’s 
mont Theatre this season, is entitled ‘Rural Felicity,’ which was | System, or Mr Mason’s Concerts, let them be set forth —let them 
written by Blackstone as a musical farce, but which is almost en- || be imitated. For the projection of new and beneficial methods, or 
tirely deprived of its music at the Tremont, to suit the capabilities |for an improved arrangement of old methods, give him all praise 
jand all credit; and for his perseverance, allow him all respect. 

Two lovers, Mr Singleton Unit [Mr Barrett] and Mr Layton [Mr || But commend him without sneers at others; and award justice, 
Smith] who have been discarded by their sweethearts through ca- || without drawing it from the reputation of others. We repeat that 
| we understand it as a declaration of war; and we take the defen- 
sive. Let those who take the bloody motto — ‘the knife to the hilt,’ 
look to it. 


It is perceived that we treat Mr Mason as being the ‘ Boston Acad- 


emy of Music.’ Practically, he is so. He places the springs and 
directs the wires that move the machinery. Mr Mason and the 
Academy are one, identical, indivisible thing. The name of the 
Academy is convenient, but the master is the active principle. 


Our special wonder was excited by the article in the Spectator, 


particularly the ostentatious parade made by the firstlies and see- 
ondlies, attracting attention to italic divisions: ‘First—the order 
and decorum preserved by the performers.’ ‘Second — the atten- 
tion and seriousness of the audience.’ Was it remarkable, that 
the choir and audience behaved well? Are they accustomed to do 
otherwise? Or was the writer so unfortunate as never before to 
have associated with discreet and reputable persons at Oratorios ? 
We ask attention to one extract from the article : — ‘Our Oratorio8& 
have usually had so little of religion in them, that serious persons 
have been much disinclined to attend such hypocritical exhibitions, 
But now, they can be edified, and will be induced to set a higher 
value on the cultivation of sacred music.’ We suppose it sufficient 
to give the extract, as no one can mistake its sinister meaning.— 
There is set down in capitals the following words: ‘ NEw AND DIFFI- 
CULT MusIC CAN BE PERFORMED AS WELL WITHOUT as wirH Alp 
FRoM THE THEATRE.’ The fact may not be disputed; but the 
spirit! Would the benevolent writer refuse to pray with one from 
the Theatre? We have heard of a vain boaster before, who said, 


‘Stand by, for Iam holier than thou.’ We ask attention to the pas- 
sage, without comment on ‘hypocritical exhibitions.’ 

Should our judgment and inclination prompt us, we may offer a 
few more strictures next week. APOLEINI. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF Merit. — The annexed epistle* is froma 
well known gentleman, to the author of ‘Fables for Children,’ 
‘Pictured Alphabet,’ and other entertaining publications, and is an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of those works. 

Humevces, Fep 26, 1835. 

Dear Sir. Your letter was duly received, also the package, for 
which Iam obliged. Make my acknowledgements to Mr Mortar, 
and thank him for the very ingenuwous little books ne has SENT ME, 
not presented by some one else, as asserted. They are creditable 
specimens of the contriving industry of the New World, and there 
is nothing like them inthe Old. They are pure patterns. 

Respectfully, SAMUEL PUFF. 


* Perhaps it is scarcely fair to publish a private, complimentary letter. 
However, we have a precedent in the Boston Courier of the 13th inst. — 
and, as there is plenty of experience, and wisdom, and honorable civ- 
ism there, we follow in the wake. 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


MAY 6. The Wept of Wish-ton-wish. The Wizard Skiff. 
7. The Spirit Bride.* My Neighbor’s Wife. 
8. Rural Felicity. The Spirit Bride. 
11. The Moorish Page. The Spirit Bride. 
12. Gretna Green. The Spirit Bride. 
13. The Wizard Skiff. The Spirit Bride, 

* Performed in Boston for the first time. The Scenery and Dresses 
were very beautiful. 

Mr T. Poole, of London, author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ has written another suc- 
cessful comedy, called ‘The Patrician and Parvenu.’ It is said to be de- 
ficient in plot, but full of incident. 

A new historical Opera, by Auber, called ‘ Lestocq,’ has been played in 
London, as given by the last arrival, twenty-nine nights. [It is pro 
nounced worthy of the author’s genius. 

Mr and Mrs Wood contemplate a second visit to our country, and will 


leave England early in July. We can hail these visiters with pleasure. 
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THE DAYS OF OID ROMANCE. 


Andantino con moto. 





’T is sweet when twi - light’s part - ing beam, O’er 


glo-ries of the past; To 


la-dy bright, In days of old ro 


°T is sweet, when countless stars appear, 
To revel on the main, 

In every fitful sound to hear, 
Tradition’s fairy strain ; 


mance. 


COMPOSED BY J. BARNET. 


ocean’s breast is cast, 


a young and 


Kneel down before his la-dy _ bright, 





gallant knight, Ar - rayed with shield and lance, 


196 a nme neve 


ee 


To pic-ture in a waking dream, The 


Kneel down before his 





In days of old 


And mark some ancient minstrel stand, 


With song illumined glance, 


Who struck the harp with joyous hand, 
In days of old romance. 
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Che OvdI Corner. 








PEACE. 


O beauteous peace ! 
Sweet union of a state! what else but thou 
Gives safety, strength, and glory to a people? 
Thomson. 


Oh, peace! thou source and soul of social life ! 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 
Science his views enlarges, art refines, 
And swelling commerce opens all her ports; 
Blest be the man divine, who gives us thee! 
hid, 


Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangour shrill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood ; 
But joy and pleasure open to the view 


Uninterrupted ! Phillips. 








PARTING. 
All she did, was but to wear out day. 
Full oftentimes she leave of him did take ; 
And oft again devised somewhat to say, 
Which she forget; whereby excuse to make, 
So loath she was his company for to forsake. 
Spenser. 


Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say — good night till it be to-morrow. 
Shakspeare. 
What! gone without a word ? 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak: 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 
Ibid. 
Farewell to the few I have left with regret; 
May they sometimes recall what I cannot forget, 
That communion of heart and that parley of soul, 
Which has lengthened our nights, and illumined our 
bowl! Moore. 








When forced to part from those we love, 
Though sure to meet to-morrow; 

We yet a kind of anguish prove 

And feel a touch of sorrow. 

But oh! what words can paint the fears 

When from those friends we sever, 

Perhaps to part for months — for years — 
Perhaps to part forever. Anon. 
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